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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Our Correspondents, Contributors and Contemporaries will 
please take notice that the Office of the ** Musical Courier” 
4s lovated at No. 25 East 14tn street, New York. 


HOWSON AND TALMAGE. 

OHN HOWSON, the well-known comic opera vocalist, 
J has succeeded in arousing much virtuous indignation in 
the breasts of numerous Brooklynites, because of his carica- 
ture of Talmage in Gilbert & Sullivan’s “Sorcerer.” Mr. 
Howson's impersonation and make-up of the celebrated réle 
of Fohn Wellington Wells, dealer in magic and spells, is 
extensively known in this city, and has afforded much amuse- 
ment to all who have witnessed Sullivan’s work. But as 
Talmage does not reside on this side of the never-to-be- 
finished bridge, Mr. Howson was subjected to no interfer- 
ence here while the opera kept the stage. In Brooklyn, how- 
ever, he was threatened with legal proceedings if he persisted 
in his purpose to caricature Talmage in the opera in question. 
Posters were torn down representing his stage make-up, and 
the performances would never have been permitted if the ob- 
noxious feature had not been omitted. Naturally enough 
this was done, for there did not exist the slightest desire to 
deliberately offend sensitive people. The feeling experienced 
by Talmage, his family and friends, needs no justification ; it 
was to be expected. So long as the objectionable burlesque 
was not acted almost within the shadow of his dwelling, 
silence wisely prevailed. The affair has served to prove that 
actors and singers are too ready to ridicule every person of 
prominence, whatever his calling may be, but that there 
comes a time when it is necessary to place a check on such 





exhibitions. 
ANENT PROGRAMMES. 

CONSTANT attendant at concerts is led to ask the 
A question: “Of what use are programmes?” No 
doubt, some reason exists for this question, for numerous 
programmes are distributed among various audiences which 
are only calculated to mislead them. That one or two num- 
bers at a miscellaneous concert should be changed because of 
the indisposition or non-appearance of an artist is readily ap- 
parent; but that all the performers advertised should b® 
present, and yet one or two of them should interpret compo- 
sitions other than those printed, is not so easily compre- 
hended. Here the cause of the change must be sought in 
the individual. 

That singers are especially capricious in this respect will 
be very generally admitted. They select a song in private, 
believing that it will produce a good effect upon the audience 
and at the same time serve to display their special abilities. 
Down it goes, therefore, on the programme, which is, as 
usual, printed and distributed. On the day, perhaps, of the 
concert they begin to vacillate, and after a certain time spent 
in weighing the pros and cons, another piece is finally decided 
upon and sung to the public without any explanation. It 
can scarcely cause surprise that the titles and music of dif- 
ferent songs become somewhat mixed to ordinary listeners, 





whose acquaintance of musical literature is never of the 
largest. 

Neither do instrumentalists scruple to change a work 
without the slightest announcement of the fact. No doubt, 
such a course of action is due .to the impressionabfe and 
variable nature of artists. They feel and act for the mo- 
ment; they are veritable barometers. Fickleness, however, 
can only be denominated as weakness, a failing that is not 
common to great minds. 

It were better that no change from a printed programme 
should ever-be made without a solid reason therefor. There 
can rarely be any real necessity for it, and caprice should not 
rule to the extent it now does. Orchestral works are very 
seldom changed without.due notice being given of the fact, 
the reason for which is obvious enough. 

In conclusion, a few words may be added in-reference to 
the matter of sudden alterations in programmes as affecting 
musical critics. Naturally enough, professional critics of long 
standing have very generally an extensive acquaintance with 
almost every variety of compositions, and are thus enabled 
to detect most changes and note them accordingly in their 
concert reviews. But even the most capable musicians are 
sometimes liable to commit errors in this direction. An in- 
stance may be here adduced. A pianist at a recent recital 
was put down for a Liszt “ Rhapsodie,” but, through some 
whim or other, played another composition. Two capable 
and well-known critics, who were well enough aware that 
the “ Rhapsodie” had not been performed, totally differed con- 
cerning the author of the piece substituted, one asserting it 
was by Rubinstein, the other by Moszkowski. 





Personals. 

Miss CONWAY'S ENGAGEMENT.—Miss Marianne Con- 
way has been engaged by John McCaull to sing the rdle of A/ichaela 
in Lecocq’s new opera, ‘‘ Heart and Hand,” which is to follow 
‘* Virginia,” at the Bijou Opera House. Miss Conway is said to 
have studied the rdle under the composer's direction, and to have 
only recently returned from Paris. 

NILSSON IN ATLANTA.—When Mme. Nilsson, in Atlanta, 
sang ‘* Way Down on the Suwanee River ” all the colored people 
in the gallery cried. Mme. Nilsson, whose brothers and sisters 
are wedded to their peasant life in Sweden, will, with her adopted 
son, consider New York as her home. 

Bijou HERON MARRIED.—The marriage of Henry John 
Miller, a young actor, to Miss Helen Bijou Heron Stoepel, 
daughter of Mr. Robert Stoepel, leader of the orchestra at Daly’s 
Theatre, and of the late Matilda Heron, the well-known actress, 
took place on Thursday evening last, February 1, at St. Agnes’ 
Church. Both are at present members of the Madison Square 
Theatre Company. 

LAMBERT AT THE CASINO.—Alexander Lambert, the 
popular pianist, will be the soloist, at next Sunday evening’s 
concert at the Casino. He is fast earning a good position as a 
solo performer and teacher. 

THEO. THOMAS’S PICTURE.—It will be admitted by our 
readers that no extended mention of Theodore Thomas is needed the 
present time, although his portrait graces the front page of this is- 
sue of THE MusICcAL CourIER. He is conceded to be one of the 
finest conductors living, and the best conductor in this country. 
What he has done toward the advancement of musical taste in 
America is known to all interested, and his name will forever 
be associated with the production of the highest and greatest com- 
positions that have ever been given to the world. His name will 
always be a guarantee for the excellence of a concert in which he 
participates. 

REMENYI'S GOOD FORTUNE.—Edward Reményi was to 
have appeared at Saalfield’s first ‘‘ ballad” concert to be given in 
Steinway Hall, on next Saturday evening, but it has transpired 
that he failed to board the steamer that would have landed him 
here in time to play therein. It is a hazardous thing to con- 
template the havoc his violin playing must have created in the 
hearts of the dark-eyed Mexican maidens! Perhaps he will be 
kept a prisoner by some desperately enchanted lady. O fortunate 
Reményi. 

THE “CREATION,” IN NYACK.—Fred. W. Jameson, the 
well known tenor singer, has been engaged to sing the tenor solos 
in the ‘‘ Creation,” which is to be performed in Nyack, on March 
29. He is becoming a valuable oratorio singer, and obtained a 
good success when he sang in the ‘‘ Messiah,” in Jersey City, 
some time ago. 

TAMBERLICK DEAD AND ALIVE.—The great tenor, 
Signor Tamberlick, has been reported dead and alive, all in a few 
days. Is some one playing a hoax with the telegraph operators, or 
does Tamberlick believe he needs to be advertised more ? 

SIGNOR TAGLIAPIETRA HERE.—This popular baritone 
is again among us, and it is said that he will appear at the Standard 
Theatre, in the latter part of the season. Mr. Mapleson also 
wishes to get possession of him. He needs him, for the colonel’s 
baritone singers, with the exception of Galassi, are ‘* bare-of-tone.” 

LEecocg’s NEW OPERA.—W. T. Carleton will be a mem- 
ber of the cast in Lecocq’s new opera, ‘‘ Heart and Hand,” soon 
to be produced at the Bijou Opera House. George Sweet will also 
appear, He is an excellent baritone singer, who has gained some 
success in Italian opera. 





THE RACONTEUR. 


MAGINATIVE writers have thrown a glamour 
around the stage which has a peculiar fascination for im- 
pressionable natures. Every minute detail of an artist's life is 
food for their fancy and gossip. So far as a lively interest in the 
personality of a great actor or songtress is concerned this curiosity 
is not unnatural. It too often, however, indulged in to excess 
by inquisitive individuals who, like the old hens of the Union 
club, are happiest when cackling over some newly hatched scandal 
in artistic circles., But I,am not going to characterize this set at 
length, for I wish to speak of a notorious sheet in this city de- 
voted to police news which weekly outrages some of the most 
prominent artists in the world. I need not mention its so-called 
pictures of famous singers and actors in company with wood-cuts 
of the latest pugilistic rage of the ‘‘ fancy,” the clerical Don Juan, 
or the coster who never finishes jumping on his mother. 
That is bad enough, but far worse is the theatrical 
and musical department with a _ flashing head-line that 
insults the honor of every woman mentioned in it. This head- 
line, which need not be advertised here, classifies every woman on 
the operatic and concert stage, who is of sufficient prominence to 
be alluded to in print, with the frail beauties of the Jardin Mabille. 
Unfortunately, the periodical in question is able by reason of its 
I-~ze circulation to spread this slander over a wide area from week 
to week, and some of the most exemplary women in the profession 
have been vilified simply by the mention of their names in this 
connection. St. Anthony Comstock could find here an excellent 
chance for a field of operations, and earn the gratitude of thou- 
sands. I might say a word about this sheet’s so-called criticisms, 
only they are written especially to cater to the morbid tastes of its 
readers. ‘Their literary menu would not be enjoyed if flavored 
only with such wit and play of fancy as are dictated by good 
taste. It must be highly spiced with the vituperation of the pot- 
house and sensational slurs on popular songstresses, particularly 
those whose names have never been touched by the breath of 
scandal. I understand the sheet is backed by a responsible party 
who would be able to pay any damages a court would award for 
libel, and if this is not libel, David Dudley Field must conjure up 
a new definition of the word. 
—- %- —— 

There is a quiet little scheme on foot, I hear, to 
boom Annie Pixley as a remarkable singer, who only needs a word 
or two of encouragement to blossom out as a great cantatrice. 
Now, Annie should be contented with her theatrical success, which 
she deserves, and not stray into foreign pastures. She is versa- 
tile and piquant as an actress, and is making her way rapidly for 
a young contestant for dramatic honors. But a merely pleasing 
soprano like her's will never become a great voice, despite the 
manceuvres of friendly enthusiasts, with all their exaggerated fairy 
tales. No, no, Annie, keep on kicking your airy heels in 
‘* M’liss"” and ‘‘ Zara,” and don’t let any one make you think you 
will ever be a famous singer simply because you are a jolly little 
warbler when you tackle ‘‘ The Huntsman’s Horn” and “‘ The 
White Cockade.” 

-—— + %- ——_ 

Brooklynites are surprised to hear that the wife of 
Levy, the cornetist, intends to return to the stage. Miss Minnie 
Conway was always a favorite in the City of Churches, as well as 
her brilliant mother, in the famous old Park Theatre, and the 
fortunes of the family have been watched by many persons with 
solicitude. Now that this charming woman is led to exchange 
the privacy of home life for the glare of the footlights in comic 
opera, she is much to be commiserated. The gay and festive 
Levy still blows like Gabriel, and commands his fancy prices for 
his fancy repertoire of half a dozen pieces, and is abundantly able 
to keep the domestic larder filled. But I fear he will not have a 
front seat when the new opera comes out with his wife in the 
leading réle. To explain why, would be to explain why Minnie 
Conway returns to the stage; and, I believe, the public curi- 
osity on this point should not be gratified, so I won't gratify it. 








Performances of the Coming Week. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, February 7.—Concert by the Amphion 
Society, of Brooklyn, in the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

THURSDAY EVENING, February 8.—Joseffy’s third orchestral 
concert in Steinway Hall, 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, February 9.—Fourth public rehearsal, at 
the Academy of Music, of the New York Philharmonic 
Society, conducted by Theodore Thomas. 

SATURDAY EVENING, February 10.—Fourth concert, in the 
Academy of Music, of the New York Philharmonic Society. 
—Saalfield’s first popular concert at Steinway Hall.—Dob- 
son's banjo concert at Chickering Hall. 

SUNDAY EVENING, February 11.—Concerts at the Casino and 
Koster & Bial’s. 

MONDAY AFTERNOON, February 12.—Frederick Archer’s Fourth 
Organ Matinee at Chickering Hall. 

MonpDAy EVENING, February 12.—A new comic opera entitled 
‘‘The Countess Dubarry,” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 
First peryormance. 

TuespAy EvENING, February 13.—Concert of the Vocal Union, 
at Chickering Hall under the direction of S. P. Warren, 
Every Eveninc.—“ Iolanthe,” at the Standard Theatre ; ‘* Vir- 
ginius,” at the Bijou Opera House; ‘‘ The Queen’s Lace 
Handkerchief,” at the Casino; ‘* The Countess Dubarry,” 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre ; and the new comic opera, ‘* The 

Electric Spark,” at the Mount Morris Theatre. 
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PERFORMANCES. 





Fifth and Last Steinway Hall Popular Matinee. 
HE fifth and last of this season’s series of popular 
matinees was given at Steinway I{all on Thursday last and 
drew quite a large, fashionable and certainly very discriminating 
audience. There was at this occasion quite an array of soloists, 
of which one or the other might have been spared to the public. 
The most important one was, of course, Mr. Constantin Stern- 
berg, the eminent pianist, who has not been heard in New York 
with orchestra for some time. He had chosen his friend Xaver 
Scharwenka’s second pianoforte concerto in C minor, a new and 
highly interesting work for interpretation. As regards the com- 
position we have but one fault to find with it and that is a too 
long-winded working out of the thematic material. The first 
movement contains a principal theme of almost Beethovian con- 
struction, but even the broadest and most interesting thought loses 
by too frequent iteration. The slow movement in A flat major is 
very lovely, especially in harmonization, but there is a lack of con- 
centrative power, which lends to the movement vagueness and un- 
certainty of purpose, quite at variance with the well-defined out- 
line of the brisk last movement. The latter has a Hungarian 
flavor about it, which is as acceptable to the musical gourmet as 
paprica is to the culinarian. 

In Mr. Sternberg’s playing of the work which, somewhat to our 
surprise, was done from notes instead of from memory, a careful 
study of the work was the most conspicuous of the many good 
qualities displayed. Besides this, his technique and tone were 
good, but there was, at times, an indecision of rhythm and care- 
less use of the pedal, that somewhat blurred an otherwise really 
good performance. 

Mr. Sternberg’s piano solos were a new ‘“‘ Scherzo” A 


minor, by Otto Floersheim, for the success of which the composer 


in 


feels indebted to the interpreter ; also, a new ‘‘ Serenade,” in A 
major, of his own, a really charming composition, charmingly 
played ; and, lastly, Xaver Scharwenka’s ‘* Polish Dance,” in E 
ilat minor, which also received a thoroughly artistic rendering. 

Mr. Theo- 
dore Toedt gave a nice rendering of the celebrated tenor Recita- 
Mr. 
l'oedt’s voice is small but agreeable, and his style of delivery, if 


Mr. 


Of the remaining three soloists little need be said. 
tive and Aria in A from Mehul’s Opera, ‘* Joseph in Egypt.” 


somewhat affected, is rather musical. 


played Paganini’s showy and difficult violin-concerto in E flat, in | 


his usual sensational manner. 


ably good. An utter failure, however, was a Mrs. Emma R. 


Dexter, who come from Cincinnati to show a New York public | 
Now, how- | 


the ruins of what may once have been a fair voice. 


ever, there is nothing left but an unsteady, shaking and rather | 


The New York World says that her 
two numbers—the great ‘‘Ah Perfido” aria by Beethoven and Ven- 
We wish that our 


disagreeable vocalization. 


zano’s stale Arietta and Valse were not given. 
ears could have been with those of the Wor/d’s critic at the time 
of Mrs. Dexter’s singing. The public also accorded the lady only 
a sparse recognition which spoke volumes for its discrimination. 
The orchestra under Mr. Theodore Thomas executed with 
wonted excellence Hofmann’s ‘‘ Schauspiel”’ Overture, a pretty 


but rather weak work, a new /nfermezzo scherzoso in D minor, by 


Hugo Reinhold, a really beautiful and interesting novelty, and | 


as a final number the three orchestral selections: Invocation and 


march of Will o’the Wisps, Dance of Sylphs and Racoczy march 


from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of Faust.” 





> 
Richard Arnold’s Concert. 


HE well-known and popular violinist, Mr. Richard 
Arnold, gave his annual concert in Chickering Hall on 





Tuesday evening, January 30. 
Winant, Edmund Neupert, pianist, who made his first appearance 
in New York in chamber music, and the following members of 
the New York Philharmonic Club: Reinhardt Richter, violin ; 
Emil Gramm, violin and Charles Werner, violoncello. 
Liebling was the accompanist. The programme was highly inter- 
esting, and contained some six or seven works, a trio by Brahms 
being played for the first time in New York. This trio opened 
the concert, and was interpreted by Mr. Neupert, Richard Ar- 
nold and Chas. Werner. The first movement (A//egro) offers 
excellent contrasts for the instruments, although the subject mat- 
ter cannot be said to be of great interest. 
opens with a unison passage for the strings. 
that continually falls on the second beat of the bar produces a 
good effect. 

The whole movement is pleasing and well planned for the in- 
strument. It has a touch of the Hungarian character about it. 
The whole Scherzo is very effective, if somewhat lacking in original- 
ity. The finale A//egro Giocoso, contains some striking passages, 
and brings the work to a brilliant close. The trio cannot well be 


The Andante con moto 
A sixteenth note 


considered a great composition, but the gifted musician is plainly | 


discernible everywhere. 

Of its performance little needs be said. 
Werner played with care and fair expression, but to Mr. Neupert 
belonged the honors as executant. It was a surprise to many to 
hear how completely he sank his own individuality in that of the 


other performers, betraying the nicest discrimination throughout | 


the work. His execution was full of refinement and charm, and 
Brahms himself would have been pleased at the manner in which 
the splendid pianist interpreted his share of the composition. 
Altogether, Mr. Neupert produced a greater impression by his 
performance of this trio even than in his solos. The latter were 
Liszt’s fantasie on ‘‘ L’Africaine,” and as an encore piece a concert 


Edward Mollenhauer | 


His technique and tone are remark- | 
| 


He was assisted by Miss Emily | 


Max | 


Messrs. Arnold and | 


study of his own. Mr. Neupert’s reception was very enthusiastic. 
It was well earned. Miss Emily Winant gave two selections and 
an encore piece in excellent style, and was evidently in good 
voice. She was heartily welcomed by the audience. The two 
chief selections were Gounod’s ‘‘ The Golden Thread,” and Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘ L’Addio.” Mr. Arnold played a charming romance, op. 
26, by Johan Svendsen, and Sarasate’s fantasie on ‘‘ Faust.” He 
was encored. His playing was generally effective, and secured 
for him the warmest applause. The concert concluded with H. 
Leonard’s tricky ‘‘ Sérénade Humoristique 4 l’Espagnole,” a work 
for three violins. It was interpreted by Messrs. Arnold, Richter 
and Gramm. It evidently pleased the audience, which is all that 
need be said. The concert was well attended, and was a success 
for the concert giver. 


. . 


Fifth Brooklyn Philharmonic Concert. 
M* THEODORE THOMAS, with 
ability, arranged the following interesting programme for 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic Concert on February 3 : 


his usual 


Kee nGhede, 44 hiiean Wad ree enevacauiedmens Bach. 


Suite in D, No. 3 
L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, ed Il Moderato Jalieetiastecential ... Handel, 
‘** Sweet bird, that shun’st the noise of Folly.” 
Miss Emma Thursby. 
MS BEG. dene oe. ee 
INTERMISSION. 
Serenade in D, Opus 4 4 x 5 ; 
Andante; temp: di minuetto; allegro scherzando 
finale, allegro, 
String orchestra 
sti affetti,” ‘* Faust 
Miss Emma Thursby. 
Symphony in A, No. 7, Opus g2 
?0co sostenuto, vivace ; 


Seene: 


Overture, ‘* Manfred,” Oy Schumann. 


ae Robert Fuchs. 
; adagio con molto 
pressione 4 


Recitative and Aria, ** Que .. Spohr. 





be. eectes ° Ceoccecvecces 3eethoven 
allegretto ; presto ; allegro con brio. 

The prevalent taste of the Brooklyn amateurs for the unlimited 
and various effects produced by a string orchestra was fully grati- 
fied, the quartet, in fact, being accorded a most favorable op- 





portunity for the display of the well-established, excellent reputa- 


tion which Mr. Thomas has, by arduous labor, led them to attain. 


The Bach Suite, with the air made familiar by Wilhelmj’s tran- 


scription for the G string, and the humoristic ‘‘ allegro scherzando ” 
from the Fuch’s Serenade (which received an unequivocal encore) 
delighted the audience. The rendering of Schumann’s passionate 
and poetic ‘‘ Manfred” overture being also of the highest character. 


Miss Emma Thursby, a deserved favorite with the Brooklyn 


public, had to repeat the latter part of Handel’s Duet-Aria, in which 


she was ably assisted by Mr. Weiner’s flute obligato, and, after 


the Spohr Aria for the inevitable encore, an out of place Tarantella 
by Bizet. The first chords of Beethoven's glorious ‘‘ Seventh” 
brought us, however, back again into the true field of art, and its 
| excellent interpretation was a triumph for both conductor and 


orchestra. 


> 


E. A. Lefebre’s Benefit Concert. 
RATHER motley crowd assembled in Steinway 
A. 


It is impossible to speak seriously of any of the 


Hall on Saturday evening last, to hear E. Lefebre’s 


benefit concert. 
performers other than Mr. Lefebre himself. The selections were 
rendered in most melancholy style, and considerably depressed 


Moreover, as is always the case with poor 


cultivated listeners. 


long pieces were selected, some of them by being 
Mr. 


were, on the contrary, weil interpreted and of only average length, 


performers, 
badly sung, appearing interminable. Lefebre’s selections 
by which he placed himself in exact contrast to the rest of the 
performers. It is hard to conceive how Mr. Lefebre could have 
surrounded himself with such incompetent drawbacks. 


> 


Frederic Archer’s Third Organ Matinee. 
HE third organ matinee in the series of six to be 


given in Chickering Hall by Frederic Archer, took place on 


Monday afternoon, the 5th instant. Altogether, it was more suc- 
cessful than the second. Mr. Courtney, the tenor, sang two songs 
in fair style, but his voice appeared more worn than usual. Miss 
Hattie Louise Simms contributed the air from ‘‘ “*Ah, 
Her vocalization deserved praise, and she sang with 


Traviata,” 
fors’ é lui.” 
a vim that was refreshing, but her voice lacks somewhat of 
She was encored. 


resonance. 

Mme. Theresa Liebe’s violin playing was quite enjoyable. She 
plays with intelligence and expression. Her selections were a 
| “Chaconne,” by Vitali; a ‘‘ Berceuse,” by Faure; and a ‘‘ Min- 
Mr. Archer was 


uet,”” by Mozart, the latter piece being encored. 
in better trim than on the previous Monday, but it was again 
manifest that his successes were gained in the lighter and more 
pleasing works he had chosen to interpret. Moscheles’ ‘‘ Homage 
| 4 Handel,” op. 92 (originally written as a duet for two pianos), 
was effectively rendered, but the Chopin ‘‘ Valse” in C sharp 


minor that followed was a failure, as was to be expected. 

The two movements from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Octet,” op. 20, fol- 
lowed Mr. Courtney's song. 
praiseworthy rendering, but, the last movement resolved itself 
intoa jerky, indistinct scramble. It wasreally an artistic absurdity. 
Tours’ Allegretto in A, Haydn's Andante from 4th symphony 
(familiarly termed the ‘‘ clock” movement), and Wely’s ‘‘ March” 
in C, were all charmingly performed, the piquant registration chosen 
suiting admirably the character of the movements. But it only 
proved again that Mr. Archer gains his successes in bright and 


The Andante received a careful and 


showy pieces, and scores his failures in really serious and 
elevating composition. A pleasing ‘‘ Gavotte,” by Anon, and 
Herold’s overture to ‘‘ Le Pré aux Clercs,” effectively inter- 
preted and registered, brought the quite interesting matinee to 
Mr. Archer was encored in Tour’s Allegretto, and re- 
It was a success 


a close. 
peated it with somewhat different registration. 
' both times. 


A Charity Concert. 
A CONCERT was given in Chickering Hall for 
| the benefit of the Free Home for Incurables on February 1. 
The audience was quite small, a fact to be regretted considering 
the object of the entertainment. Naturally enough, severe criti- 
cism would be manifestly out of place in referring to the perform- 
It was 


ers on this occasion. An organ solo opened the concert. 


skillfully played by Miss Augusta Lowell, whose pedaling was 


worthy of praise. This lady did not humor the singers sufficiently 
when acting as an accompanist. Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck gave 
a valse by Arditi, entitled ‘‘ Ilma Valse,” in fair style, and secured 
* When the heart is 


anencore. Later, she sang Dudley Buck’s 


young.” Miss Marion Simms contributed Osgood’s song ‘* The 
Shadow,” and Esterbrook’s ‘‘ Lullaby.” She possesses a powerful 
contralto voice, and does not lack intelligence. She should be heard 
oftener on our concert stages, when she would no doubt develop 
into a most useful and effective public singer. She has some 
natural talent. 

M. 


rendering of Balfe’s 


Drew and C. H. Simms gave a rather tame 
With such a popular 
Mr. J. 

Mr. 

His 
The Weber Male Quartet (composed of H. 
M. second tenor; C. H. Simms, 
first bass ; and J. W. Macy, second bass), gave Kiicken’s ‘‘ Ar- 
Oath,” Abt’s Hatton’s ‘‘ Capstan 


beside other selections as 
os 


Messrs. E. 


| 
au 


** Excelsior.” 
piece they should have produced a greater impression. 

Williams Macy pleased the audience with a humorous song. 
D. A. 
voice lacks sonority. 


Burtnette read two selections in rather dreary style. 


L. Keyes, first tenor; E. Drew, 


tillerist’s ** Serenade,” and 


Chorus, 


encores, 


Casino Concert. 
HE usual Sunday night concert was given at the 
Casino before a large audience, and was distinguished by the 


Mile. 


appearance of two of our most eminent and favorive artists. 


Emma Juch was in excellent voice and sang the aria from ‘‘ La 


Traviata” in the original key. Being warmly applauded, she 


yielded to a demand for an encore by singing the ‘‘ Last Rose of 
In the second part she gave a Spinning Song from 
In the second and third 


parts Mme. Carrefio, the well-known pianiste, played selections 


Summer.” 


** Sleepy Hollow,’’ by Max Maretzek. 
from Liszt and Handel, in which she succeeded in exhibiting not 
only her brilliant execution, but also a correct conception and 
warmth of feeling that indeed made her performance the most en- 
joyable of the night. 

The popular selections played by the orchestra were well re- 
ceived ; the only complaint that could be made was that the pro- 


gramme was too long. 


> 
was a pleasant musical 

Fri 
idies’ Semi-Centennial Camp 


There and literary entertain- 


ment given at Steinway Hall, on lay evening, under the 
auspices and for the benefit of the L 
Meeting Association, of Sing Sing, N. Y. The artists participat- 
ing in this highly successful affair were: Mrs. Imogene Brown, 
soprano ; Miss Hattie Lewis, soprano; Mrs. Florence Rice-Knox, 
Mrs. Ida Simpson- 


E. 


contralto ; Miss Florence Tyler, pianiste ; 
Serven, reader; Mr. Christian Fritsch, tenor, and Mr. Ivan 


Morawski, basso. 


-It is said that the scenes planned by Mr. B. E. Woolf, of 
Boston, for the acts of his comic opera of ‘‘Pounce & Co.” will most 
happily supplement the satirical lines of his libretto. The action of 
the first act will, it is stated, be in the midst of a park planned by 

‘Pounce & Co.” as a playground for their beloved mill opera- 
tives, these grounds being surrounded by the Queen Anne cot- 
tages built by the kind firm for their associates in the development 
of mill industries. The latest improvement in landscape garden- 
ing, reclining chairs, &c., will be included, and artistic designs 
calculated to improve the taste of the mill people will be intro- 
duced in this set. The statements made relative to the score of 
the second act indicate that it will be a sort of ideal mill interior, 
in which art will reign in the coloring given by the costumes of 
the operatives, these being designed to afford artistic groupings, 
rather than to protect the operatives from oil and dust, as in the 
prosaic realities of life in such places. 

>_> 





In the suit of Col. James H. Mapleson against Miss 


he- 


Emma Juch to compel a specific performance of a contract 
tween them, Judge Donohue in Supreme Court, Chambers, on 
Saturday denied a motion for an injunction to restrain Miss Juch 
from singing in public excepting under the management of Col. 
Mapleson. In denying the motion for an injunction Judge 
Donohue said: ‘‘ The contracting parties differ so much, and there 
is such a conflict of fact, that I do not think a preliminary injunc- 
tion proper.” 
- 

—The board of government of the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society is busily engaged in securing talent for the series 
of concerts included in the scheme of its triennial festival in May. 
Among the soloists already engaged are Miss Emma C, Thursby, 
Miss Emily Winant, Mr. Theodore J. Toedt, Messrs. William J. 
and John F. Winch, and Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 

> 

——NMiss Henrietta Maurer will have a testimonial concert 
at the Meionaon, Boston, on February 12, with the assistance of 
Miss Etta May Hunt, soprano ; Miss Carrie E, Cooper, contralto; 
Charles R. Adams, tenor, and Alfred de Seve, violinist. 

ietiattinend 
James M. Tracy will give a series of three piano re- 
citals at Chickering’s, Boston, the first of which will occur Febru- 
ary 1g, assisted by Helen E, H. Carter, soprano, 
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St. Louis, Mo., Correspondence. 
Sr. Louts, Mo., January 31. 
AST Tuesday evening, accompanied by my wife 
L and mother—not very fashionable, but to me very pleasant com- 
We went there to hear Patti 
I had paid my 


pany—lI visited the Olympic Theatre. 
and Scalchi in the much praised ‘‘ Semiramide.” 
five dollars a seat like a little man, although it may not be con- 
sidered for a ‘‘ professional” to pay for tickets. 


We had seated ourselves comfortably—one can do that in the 


‘* professional 


luxurious chairs at the new Olympic—and were soon taking our 


bearings as to our neighbors. There was Mr. Lucas, the mil- 


lionaire, just behind us ; Mrs. Drake, the banker's wife, with her 
daughter, just in front of us ; sturdy, talented McCullough, of the 

lobe-Democrat, in front of them, and Mrs. Frederic Paramore, 
the St. Louis Langtry, a little farther down, besides many others 
distinguished for brains, beauty or bonds. It was a goodly com- 
pany, really a magnificent audience, and fairly representative of 
the of Western ‘ 
had seated ourselves comfortably, had straightened our feathers up 


had 


very best ‘savages.”’ Well, as I remarked, we 


afresh satisfied each other that our war-paint was all right 


and completed our preparations for the evening by an extra care- 
ful adjustment of our blankets, when I heard a passing usher re- 


mark: ‘* No sir, ‘Semiramide’ will not be sung to-night : Scalchi 


PD 


is sick, and ‘ Lucia’ with Patti has been substituted ; you know 


they always substitute when the house is sold out.” 

* Fifteen dollars to hear Lucia,” thought I, mentally quoting 
Edgar's malediction at the end of the second act. ‘There may 
still exist a few people who would like to hear ‘‘ Lucia,” but so 
far as I was concerned, I thought I had relegated that privilege to 


the critics and grangers. But I was ‘‘ elected,” and so I gathered 


my blanket forbiddingly around me and lapsed into the mood 
of a critic, determined to see with my own eyes, and hear with my 
enthuse ” 


own ears, and not ‘* over every passing point in propor- 


tion to the price of my tickets. Now, Mr. Editor, as it is proba- 
ble that you have never heard ‘‘ Lucia” in your village, I thought 
that the relation of some of my impressions would be interesting 
reading 

The 


satisfy the 


scenes prior to /ucia’s entry were tame enough to 


latest of the late comers Chey could enjoy the sweet 


consolation that they had lost nothing. Patti's entry, with Valerga 


us Alice, was natural and artistic, but the ‘‘ savages” received her 


rather coldly, having by no means recovered from our disappoint 
ment and suspicions of managerial scalping. 
Indeed, I think that many of us would have enjoyed a scalp- 


dance, right then and there, with a little British ‘‘ wool” as the 


trophy. 
Edega 


Nicolini, as you please (or, as 


After ZLucia’s two songs 
Patti or M 


to the Spectat 


, handicapped by Monsieur 
a fire-eater in a letter 
y called him, ‘‘ that howling hyena with the cabinet 


organ tremolo’), came breezily forward, looking anxiously and 


expectantly for the thunders of applause which did not rever- 


berate. Nota hand was raised. Directly he announces to Lucia 
his departure for France, declares his eternal enmity to her kin- 
dred, secures, in spite of this, the promise of her hand in mar- 
riage, and works up a tearful time of it generally for poor Lucia. 
Chen I thought how handy it was for her to have had her eyes 
and cheek-bones all painted up beforehand, so as to look proper 
during said tearful time. But I couldn’t quite understand it be- 


fore, when she came on 


** What h 


pations?” thought I, 


oyfully expecting to meet her lover. 
horrible 1 


But 


ive such 1 eyes to do with such joyful antici- 


there is nothing like foresight, you 


see, and then, if you must shed the briny tear, you can look as 


though you had been crying for a week, and an audience of 
Western savages even van understand what is up. 


But there was a double appropriateness in these symptoms of 
sorrow. ‘This I learned after hearing Zdyar sing. We have had 
great artists sing for us out here, but I have never heard one be- 
fore who could sing in so many different keys with only one sig- 
nature. You see, I bought a libretto ‘‘ with the principal airs 
and gems of the opera arranged as pianoforte solos by distin- 
guished professors,” and I had the music before me, else how could 
| have known what the signature was 
sends Vi otf 
Arthur to the forced nuptiais with Zwcia, and then turns his at- 


To break 


She 


In the second act, //es ry 
rman to the ‘‘regal city of Scotland” to conduct 
tention to Lucia herself to secure her willing consent. 
down her confidence in /:d¢yar, he shows her a forged letter. 
is supposed to read this letter ; but in this instance it could hardly 
be called a supposition even, for Patti looked at it not longer than 
it would take you te pronounce her name, and in that brief instant 
realized the crushing truth of it, grasped its chilling meaning, 
and—collapsed. 

It was about as gauzy a bit of illusion (illusion is generally 
gauzy, isn’t it?) as I have seen on the stage, and how an artist of 
Patti’s perception and experience could so burlesque one of the 
At 
the conclusion of this scene, we waited an interminable while, with 


most effective points in the rdle is past my comprehension. 


the curtain up, for the change to the scene of the nuptial cere- 
monies, perhaps for Norman to fetch Arthur from Edinburgh, but 
Arditi 
laid down his baton, crossed his legs, leaned back in his chair and 


really, I suppose, for Zucia to don her bridal costume. 


reflected the glinting gaslight from his polished pate in the most | 


brilliant manner imaginable. The orchestra took an extra 


winks ; the audience lorgnetted one another to their heart’s con- 


tent, abused Mapleson for grievously disappointing them, exoner- | 


ated Scalchi and vowed they wouldn't come again, even to hear 
her and Patti in ‘‘ Semiramide,” no matter if it spited themselves 
more than it would Mapleson. 

But is it high art, Mr. Editor, to let the action of a play drag 


in this way? Better have something going on, be it nothing 
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forty | 





more than the breakdown of the ‘‘ machine” (as the Scots style 
their carriages) in which Morman is bringing Arthur, or the 
loss of his wig in a Highland wind. Give the boys something 
to look at or else ring down the curtain and let them “‘ go out 
for some cloves.” At last the gallery gods got noisy, and, asa 
peace-offering, a couple of ‘‘ supes,” upholstered in green and yel- 
low, came on and moved a table and some chairs back and forth, 
thus occupying a portion of the time and reassuring us that the 
performance would go on sometime, and it finally did. The sex- 
tet went fairly well, and Zdgar, in his malediction, was terribly 
and tunefully tragic at the close of the act. 

In the last act it was ludicrous to see the indifference of the 
chorus, while Raymond was telling them about the bloody exit of 
Arthur, and Lucia’s playing the insanity dodge. They looked 
about as incredulous as our juries do now when that stale plea is 
advanced. Some were actually grinning. ‘Good joke,” thought 
they; ‘‘good enough for Arthur, anyhow, stupid old tobacco 
sign.” 
pears and goes through her famous mad scene. 
chorus withdraw, leaving her to herself. 


Confirmatory of Raymond's report, however, Lucia ap- 
One by one the 
Now, somebody must 
have applied a porous plaster to that crowd, for it was the first 
one I ever saw so considerate as to withdraw when anybody was 
drunk or crazy or going to make a fool of himself. Patti's singing 
at this point was up to her mark, and roused the audience thor- 
oughly. In response to the encore she repeated, ‘‘ Oh gioja che 
si sente,”’ exactly, even to the striking attitude which she assumes 
at its close. This revealed its studied character and automatonism, 
and, of course, weakened the effect, as encores generally do. Few 
artists are great enough to repeat a composition and heighten its 
effect or even maintain its first impression. 

Here Patti’s work ended, and as she scampered off the stage, 
amid the storm of applause which followed her, she cast aside the 
role of Lucia like a garment, and in the five or six times which she 
ran on and off the stage to answer to the calls of the audience, the 
illusion, wrought up by an evening’s effort of, in general, remark- 
able skill, was completely dispelled. No one thought of her 
longer as Lucia, but Patti. The opera was practically ended. 
Also, 
Edgar ; and so he comes on, and in a lugubrious, inconsistent 


Notwithstanding all this, Zwcia has still to be disposed of. 


scene, hears of Zucia’s death (after the audience has seen her 
come to her liveliest senses), and stabs himself to death. 

Edgar's 
life-blood is flowing from the horrible poniard thrust (under his 


The stage is supposed to be a ‘‘ sea of human gore’’- 
left arm); still, he sings on with unabated power and vim to the 
very end—standing without real assistance and showing no signs of 


failing nature until his little piece is done. Then he quietly lays 


down and dies, as did ‘ Little Piggy Pringle.” 
Now, Mr. Editor, is it not about time some of this nonsense 
Why 


are 


were abated ? should there encore in 


rhe 
play or opera. 


by an opera ? 


audience spectators of, and not participators in a 
They happen there accidentally, so to speak, 
to witness the progress of the story as it is acted out on the 
stage. They have no right to interfere in its progress by de- 
manding a repetition. They thereby say to the player, ‘‘ You are 
acting this to ws, not to the other characters in the scene, and we 
want to hear it over again.” This is simply ridiculous, viewed 
from a logical point of view. Then, again, is it realistic or artistic 
for an actor to appear before the curtain, or to acknowledge ap- 
plause at any time so long as they are supposed to be imperson- 
ating anybody but themselves. The instant they do so they cast 
aside their assumed part, for the nonce, and appear in propria 
persona, and the illusion is lost. How much more real and artis- 
tic would it have been for Patti to decline to respond to the en- 
core and leave the stage as the demented Lucia? Then the last 
act would not have been so nearly a burlesque. 

After the curtain finally goes down, with each character rounded 
out and disposed of, the artists should be rewarded according to 
their merits by calls to the front as numerous as the audience see 
fit calling them, by their own proper names, and supplementing 
the call by rounds of applause, so dear to an artist's heart, by 
floral offerings and other tributes of praise and appreciation. 

The opera season has been financially successful ; but, except- 
ing the few leaders, the company is rather weak. Thirty thou- 
sand dollars is the sum announced as taken in for the week’s 
work, 

Dr. Louis Maas has given two interesting recitals here, under 
the management of Mr. J. A. Kieselhorst. 

H. Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, gave us a fine organ recital a 
few evenings since, playing an elaborate and well-selected pro- 
gramme. ‘The two string quintets have also favored us with well- 
played programmes within a week or two, and these, with the 
orchestral concerts of the Musical Union and the concerts of the 


two choral societies, are furnishing St. Louis this winter with bet- 


ter musical enjoyments than we have ever had before. 


Yours truly, E. M, B. 


Boston Correspondence. 


30STON, January 31. 

HE Handel and Haydn Society gave a very suc- 
cessful performance of Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption” last Mon- 

day. The chorus numbered about 450, and was assisted by Mrs. 
Aline Osgood, soprano; Miss Emily Winant, contralto; Mr. 
William S. Winch, Mr. S. F. Winch, bass, and Mr. 
Franz Remmertz, bass. The orchestra consisted of about seventy 
players, and was conducted by Mr. Carl Zerrahn. Mr. B. S. 
Apropos of the way in which some of a 


tenor ; 


Lang was the organist. 
Boston audience go to work to criticise, the Hera/d gave the 
following: Scene, Music Hall, during the authorized perform- 
ance of the ‘‘ Redemption ;” time, just at the close of the number 





‘*From thy love as a father.” She—‘‘ Wasn’t it lovely?” He— 
“*66, 67, 68; oh dear, what an outrage!” She—‘‘I didn’t un- 
derstand you ; didn’t you like it?’ He—‘‘St. what is it? I was 
counting the metronome marks; didn’t hear the singing ; just 
think of it, here is the mark 56, and he took it at 68. Why can’t 
he follow Gounod’s marks ?” 

That excellent organization, the Mueller Campanari Quartet, 
gave its third concert on Tuesday evening, at Chickering Hall, 
before a fair audience. The programme comprised Haydn’s 
quartet in B flat, op. 50, No. 1; a movement from Rubinstein’s 
quartet in E flat, op. 11, No. 2, and Beethoven’s great quartet in 
A minor, op. 132, No. 15, introducing the celebrated song of 
thanksgiving in the Lydian mode. The ensemd/e playing was 
very good, and the players are fast gaining. popularity here. On 
Saturday last the Boston Symphony Orchestra gave the seven- 
teenth concert of the series. The programme was : 


ea tas Schubert. 
... Beethoven. 
Fred. H. Cowen. 


Overture, ‘* Alfonso and Estrella.”’.... 

Concerto for pianoforte in G major, No. 4, op. 58 

Symphony in C minor (Scandinavian) 

Piano Solo- 

.Schubert— Liszt. 

seconeeneee Liszt. 
Wagner. 


“Der Lindenbaum,” 

**Rackoczy March.’’.... iSbeaee seek 
Introduction to Meistersinger of Nuremberg.... 

This was the first presentation of Cowen’s symphony here, and 
it did not go as well as one would expect, with the number of 
rehearsals at the disposal of the conductor. The last movement 
especially needed a clearer reading. The second and third parts 
were well received by the audience. Professor Baermann was at 
his best in the Beethoven Concerto, his clear and steady playing 
being better suited to the rendition of classical music than to the 
more On Tuesday afternoon at the Meionaon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel gave their second vocal recital, with speci- 
At the same time the fourth 
programme of the Philharmonic Society’s Concerts was publicly 


modern school. 
mens from German composers. 


rehearsed at Music Hall before a numerous audience. It consisted 
of the following numbers : 
Overture ** Oberon.”’ =< oad Weber. 
Aria— Mr. William S. Winch, tenor. 
Symphony in F (Italian), op. 87 ‘ Rheinberger. 

(first time in America.) 
** Rigandou.’ Rey eee ; .. Rameau. 
**Une Nuit a Lisbonne,” op. 63 4 Saent-Saens, 
Songs— Mr. Winch. 


Overture, ‘* Rip Van Winkle.” Chadwick, 


The concert takes place Wednesday evening, ‘‘Iolanthe” has 


reached its sixtieth performance at the Bijou, and will be con- 
tinued for the present. The Carri Brothers make their first ap- 
pearance here on Thursday evening at a concert in Music Hall. 
A reply to the complaints of the Secretary of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra contained under ‘‘ communications” in the issue 
of Wednesday, January 17, will be found under the same heading 


in the issue containing this letter. Louis MAAs. 


Cincinnati Correspondence. 
Cincinnati, February 3. 
geome the past week music has greatly occupied 
What with the Opera Fes- 
tival and Nilsson concerts, the music-loving public for miles 


the thoughts of Cincinnatians. 
around have been on the gui vive. As a successful musical festi- 
val there has never one taken place in Cincinnati that can be com- 
It has been a triumph both 
from a financial and artistic point of view. 


pared to the present Opera Festival. 
It is probable that, 
including the two extra performances decided to be given on next 
Monday and Tuesday, the receipts will amount to the handsome 
sum of $115,000 or over. This is more than was expected, and it 
must be said that the performances have been of greater musical 
interest than even we were led to believe. 

Already Patti has appeared three times. As Violeffa, in ‘‘ La 
Traviata,” she scored a great triumph, her death scene producing 
The audience applauded the great 
‘“*L’Africaine ” was re- 
introduced 
Mme. Albani, whose success was not as great as was expected. 
‘* William Tell” brought forth Mierzwinski and Galassi. The 
former artist produced an unwonted effect by his high notes, while 
The 


a remarkable impression. 
prima donna with astonishing warmth. 


ceived with great enthusiasm. ‘‘ Ia Sonnambula” 


Galassi was received with the warmth of an old favorite. 
female rdles were not very finely personated. 

The climax of the week was reached in the production of Ros- 
sini’s ‘‘ Semiramide,” in which both Patti and Scalchi appeared. 
A greater triumph for the managers could not be possible, and 
Nilsson, who was present, applauded as heartily as anybody. The 
hall was not only crowded, but even the corridors. Many were 
turned away, and of those who were fortunate enough to secure 
an entrance into the vestibule, a good number did not even get a 
view of the stage. It was really a memorable night. Mme. 
Scalchi, who, of course, was heard here for the first time, was 
pronounced by the critics the finest contralto on the stage, an 
opinion which I share. On Friday night, ‘* The Flying Dutch- 
man” was performed, with Albani and Galassi in the chief rdles. 
They were both accorded an ovation. ‘The stage effects were such 
as have never been seen in Cincinnati. They were all that could 
possibly be desired. 

On Saturday afternoon, while I write this letter, Patti is delight- 
ing a great throng with her charming impersonation of the rdle of 
Zerlina, in ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” To-night, ‘‘ Lohengrin ” is to be 
represented with Mierzwinski in the title role, Scalchi as Ortruda, 
and Albani as £/sa, supported by an orchestra of some hundred 
players, a military band, and a chorus of two hundred voices. 

Mr. Springer being at the present time dangerously ill, the 
management hesitated to give more operas next week, as a mark 
of sympathy for one who has done so much for the College of 
Music, and who is beloved so greatly as a man; but the people 





clamored for it, and have sent in their money in advance for seats, 
so there is nothing else to do but give the extra performances on 
Monday and Tuesday nights. ‘The city is crowded with strangers 
from every neighboring city and state, and the event will be one 
long remembered by the inhabitants of Cincinnati. 

The Nilsson concerts were great successes, a very large audience 
being in attendance at each concert. Nilsson sang her selections 
charmingly, and was encored and re-encored. 

Music by our local musicians has been put in the shade by the 
events of the past week, but home concerts will soon begin to have 
sway again when the opera and Nilsson companies shall have left 
us. 

Ve all hope and pray that Mr. Springer may speedily recover. 
Cincinnati can ill afford to lose so generous and noble a citizen. 
SPECTATOR. 


Communications. 
Editor of The Musical Courter 


S1r,—In your issue of January 17, the secretary of | 





the Boston Symphony Orchestra asks you to correct some mis- | 


statements, as he calls them, made by me in my Boston letter of 
the week previous. 
of the Higginson Concerts did not bring out more novelties, and 
he mentions nine new works brought out thus far. In justice to 
myself I must say that I spoke from the point of view of a 
musician, who will always measure novelties not by their number 
but by their importance, and in judging of the work of a symphony 
society in that direction, 
number of smaller works in his mind. 

What I meant to say was that, to my mind, the Higginson Con- 


anew symphony will outweigh quite a 


certs had not brought out enough new symphonies (this was even 
worse last season than this season), and the above mentioned list 
of nine works only goes to confirm what I say. It contains only 
two new symphonies, certainly not a very brilliant showing for 
twelve or thirteen symphony concerts, the rest being made up of 
letter to the 


also see that my strictures were to be taken in a broad sense, since 


smaller works. Anybody who read my end, would 
I specially referred to the good work that the Philharmonic Society 
had rendered last season in the way of bringing out novelties, by 
producing in a total of eight concerts no less than four new sym- 
phonies, and that with about half the time for rehearsing that the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has. 

As to my having heard the Symphony of Gernsheim 


Ihe 
could recollect 


seven or 
I may be mistaken. work made 
, 

all I 


and, as composers seldom write 


eight years ago in Leipsic, 
so little impression on me at the time, that 
was the key, this being the same ; 
two symphonies in the same key, I perhaps not unnaturally in- 


ferred that it was the same work. But, as I say, I may be mis- 
taken on that point, and, to make sure, have written to Gernsheim, 
with whom I am well acquainted. 

My absence on a concert trip in the West did not admit of my 
I remain, yours truly, 


Lot Is 


explaining myself sooner. 
MAAS. 


The Thomas-Lennon Injunction. 
Editor of the Musical Courier : 

Sir—I have read your editorial remarks about the 
decision rendered by Judge Lowell, of Boston, in the injunction 
suit of ‘Theodore Thomas against J. G. Lennon, but I do not agree 
with the conclusions which you draw, nor dol believe the decision 
itself to be justified. 

If the orchestra parts, which Mr. Lennon intended to use, have 
really been newly arranged from the printed piano score only, 
Gounod’s original orchestration, 


no access has been had to Mr. 


then Mr. Lennon has suffered a great wrong. He should not fail to 


appeal his case tothe Supreme Court, and every vocal society in the 
United States should, in its own interest, offer to share the expense. 
Whatever privileges may have been granted to Mr. Lennon by the 
‘* Redemption,” 
the only privilege which Mr. 


regarding the public performance 
Thomas 


author of the 
of the same in this country, 
can get sustained by the laws here is his sole right in the United 
States to use and control the original orchestration of the work. 
Any attempt on his part to restrain our vocal societies all over the 
country from publicly performing the whole or a part of the ‘‘ Re- 
” because the instrumental accompaniment used by them 


demption, 


I said it was to be regretted that the conductor | 


and | 
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is not the author’s original orchestration, or because the right of 
public performance has been granted to Mr. Thomas alone, would 
no doubt subject him to the danger of severe punishment in the 
shape of suits for damages. 

The issuing in Europe of the complete piano score makes Mr. 
Gounod’s work in this country an unprotected work and this 
means that publishers, managers and the general public can put 
it to any use they chose, which includes, of course, the getting up 
of an entirely new orchestration. I am sure any of our publishers 
could have copyrighted, published and sold the same. 

I am in favor of an international copyright, and I gladly accord 
to every author the right to obtain the largest possible remunera- 
tion for his work, but I hope no law will ever enable composers 
here to hunt down our managers and artists for alleged violations 
of the right of public performance whenever the latter use for 
their performances such parts of the author’s works which have 
been given to the public through the issue of printed copies, 
which have been publicly sold with the author's consent. 

If an author wants to make money out of the public perform- 


ances of his work let him abstain from publishing it; but if he 


| wants to make money out of both the manager and the publisher, 


let him limit the part which he publishes to such an extent that it 
will not admit of a public performance. 

I have seen on fhrw.-cape publications of single songs a printed 
notice, reading : ‘‘ This song may be sung in public without pay- 
ment of any fee,” 
not bearing this notice is sung in public, the unfortunate manager 


which justifies the conclusion that if a song 


or artist is apt to be mulcted out of a part of his earnings by the 
author’s legal representatives in order to avoid trouble. 

Such a thing should never become possible in this country. 
The laws on authors’ rights are just now being established here ; 
let us hope above all that they will be made comprehensible as 


well as practicable. FORTISSIMO. 


A New Jersey Criticism. 
The following clipping from the Passaic (N. 
City Herald of January 
It speaks for itself 


J.) 


verbatim et 


27, we give to our readers 
literatim, 
PASSAIC CITY HERALD 


Issued Every Saturday at 


PASSAIC, - : - - New Jersey. 
Office, Cor. Main Ave. and Jefferson St 
The Steinway Hall Popular Matinees by Mr. Theodore Thomas and his un- | 


rivaled orchestre, gave their 4th matinee on Thursday afternoon, with Mrs. 


Emily P. Dodge as Soprano and Miss Jessie Pinney, as Pianiste, and as it was 


of the latter, her deb 


th her playing was p 


the first appearance ut was a matter of much interest. 





Everything connected w ypular with a very appreciative 





audience and Mrs. Dodge did herself great credit and wasa favorite. Max 

Heinrich as baritone, completed the galaxy of musical stars on this occasion. 
I'he prelude was a good beginning and was quite new to us Ari. . 7 Louis 

Spohr was grand. ‘* Concerts"’ in ** A, minor,’’ was by the baritone and 


was comprised of six different parts—a fine combination, giving a good display 
of his vocal powers in varied notes 
Miss the 


very sweet, from CamiLLe Saint 


Le 


were two orchestral songs, 


Poem, “ 


here 


Jessie Pinney gave Symphonic Rouet Omphale” 


Saens. T 


the * Luftchen” and ‘* Oh Rosebud, blushing as lovely heath”’ by Jenson & 
Lessman. Miss Dodge sang the piano solos, ‘‘ Serenade’? in A and the 
*“ Raphodic"’ of Lizt, very beautifully. Miss Pinney closed the entertain- 


ment with her wonderful playing on the piano 


grand treats to all lovers of 





Altogether these pop entertainments are 


music. Fifty cents only to the concerts and seventy-five cents only for 
Where can so much good music be had for so little money ? 
g 


Emma R. 
Theodore Taedt as ig Mr. Constantin Sternberg 


reserved seats. 


The next matinee will be had on Fep. rst, at 2 p. m., with Mrs. 


Dexter as soprano, Mr 


as Pianist and Mr. Edward Mollenhauer as Violinist 








HOME NEWS. 


— —wMr. Henshaw Dana, a musician and composer, died 
suddenly of heart disease on Monday, at Worcester, Mass. 

——Raphael Joseffy will be heard in two piano concerts in 
Boston during the spring season, the precise dates not having 
been fixed as yet. 

——Miss Emma Thursby will give a concert in Plymouth 
Church on next Thursday evening, when she will have the assist- 
Liebe, Mme. 


Theodore Liebe, Carl Formes and Maurice Strakosch. 


ance of Mme. Teresa Marie Heimlicher, Russell 
Glover, 
has been writ- 
for the triennial festival of 


The words 


-——A new work, entitled “ The Nativity,” 
ten by Prof. J. K. 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Society next May. 


Paine, of Harvard, 


are from Milton and the music is scored for soli, chorus, and or- 
chestra. 

——A series of five organ and harp matinee concerts is 
to be given at Chickering Hall on successive Thursday afternoons 
at 4 o’clock by Mr. ¢ Morgan and Miss Maud Morgan. 


The first of these entertainments will take place on the 15th inst., 


xeorge W. 


when Emily Winant will be the assisting artiste. 


——Charles Harris, who for some time has had the stage 


management of D’Oyly Carte’s productions at the Standard 
Theatre, will sail for England on Saturday, 17th inst. Mr. Harris 


will not return to New York, but will Au- 
gustus Harris, as stage manager of Drury Lane Theatre, London, 


join his brother, Mr. 


next season, which opens on Easter Monday, with Carl Rosa’s 
company. 

——Mr. Abbey is now in the city, having come from 
Cincinnati. He is enthusiastic concerning Mme. Nilsson’s suc- 


He reports that the receipts for two 
amounted to $15,000, and this 
Mme. Nilsson’s 


cess in that city last week. 
evening concerts and the matinee 
with the opera festival as a counter attraction. 
tour so far has been very successful, the business being especially 
remunerative in the larger cities which she has visited, with the 
exception of New Orleans. 


FOREIGN cossIP. 


.The letter alleged to be written by Mr. Gladstone 
about the Royal College of Music is a hoax. 

....Messrs. Novello & Co. will publish the new opera 
‘**Colomba,” the libretto by Dr. Hueffer, and the music by A. C. 
Mackenzie. 

.The London Musical World is authority for the 


statement that ‘‘ Joachim and Saint-Saéns are about to make a 


tour in the United States next season.” 
. The new opera, “ Melita,” words by Capt. Juba Ken- 


by Signor Pontet, produced at the 


Son & Co, 


and music recently 


Cubitt, 


nerley 


Novelty Theatre, is to be published by W. D. 
. The annual report of the Birmingham (Eng.) Musical 
useful 


past season 70,990 persons attended the 27 concerts given at al- 


Association is a record of good and work. During the 


most nominal prices of admission, or about 2,629 persons per 


concert. Two thousand seven hundred choristers and 50 instru- 


mentalists assisted. The association now has an amateur band of 


70 and an amateur chorus of 300 of its own. 


. Planquetie is now busily engaged on three new 


operas, all intended for London. One is a revision of ‘* Gillette 


de Navonn’e” another is but briefly sketched, while the third is a 


| brand-new work, written specially for England, on the subject of 


An Agreeable Surprise. 

Five neatly-placed music stands in the grand room | 

at Steinway Hall aroused our curiosity. Informed that five well- 
known musicians were going to perform frima vista Brahms’ new 
Quintet, we could not resist the temptation to intrude. This 
work is highly esteemed on the other side, and being melodious 
and concise in form, impressed the hearers and excellent perform- 

E. 

Brahms’ new trio with Mr. 
genuine treat, for which we would have even defied the rigor of | 


NE KLupI. 


ers as a masterpiece. Neupert dropped in and gave us the 


Franko and Hartdegen. It wasa 


the Sunday law. 


‘Nell Gwynne.” Aing Charles, the tenor, and the heroine both 


| have good parts ; but the most important character will be that of 
| Rochester, 


intended for a dramatic baritone 

. The original copy of the pianaforte score of Mendels- 
Elijah, 
Sacred Harmonic Society with a 
MS. should revert to her, 
turned by the committee to Mrs. There are forty- 
**O rest in the Lord” was taken from it for 


sohn’s ‘* ” which Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew gave to the 
reservation that if the society 
were ever dissolved the has been re- 
Bartholomew. 
three numbers. 
presentation to the Guildhall Library, and has been lost or mislaid 


ever since. 








Professional Cards. 


(This department has been established to give 
members of the musical profession an opportunity of 
keeping their names and addresses before the public. 
Cards under this heading will be inserted fur $10 per 





i 





LOUIS 


| HERMANN O.C. 


Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, n, N. 1 7 + and Steinway Hall. 


BLUMENBE RG, 


Solo Violoncello. 
East r4th Street, New 


KORTHEUER, GONZALO NUNEZ, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the 


C. 


F. DA N IELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. 
and MSS. revised for publication. 
UNION 
New Y ork Cc ity. 


Address Musica Courier, 25 


ork, 








year each. j 


Saenet con ee He: 
GA. CAPP, A, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 


and all other occasions. Address : 
25 Union Square, New York. Street, New York. 
MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 

No. 208 Second ave., near 13th st., N. Y. bia 


MISS LETITIA LOUISE FRITCH, 


Soprano. Address Musica Courter, 25 East r4th 


Piano Teacher. 


MISS M. 





Culture, 


NICHOLL 
Bh corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. 
accurately read for composers and publishers. 
sons in harmony given by mail. 
Address office of the Musica, Courter, 25 East 14th 


MAX TRE UMANN, 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer. 
304 East 42d st., N. A 


LOUISE SEGUR, 


Pupil of P. A. Rivarde, } 
brated Maestro, Sangiovanni, Milan, Italy. 
Ballad and 
Church Engagements. 
Fifth Avenue, New Y 


J. DE ZIELINSKI, 


Also proofs Pianist. 


Les- No. 6 Adams Ave., W., 


Address at GRAND 
HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East —< Street, New York City. 


| NEW YORK 


College of Music, 


70th STREET. 


Pianoforte. 
Steinway Hall. 
Pupils received 


Avenue, 


No. 163 EAST 





NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Detroit, Mich. 








Vocal and 
City. A good and ex 
— in some leading Ch 


Address ** CONTRALTO,” 


WAWIED. 

erienced Contralto desires a position 
Shurch ; perfect reader. 

care of Musical Courier. 


ONLY AT 


5 East 14th St., 3d Door East of 5th Ave. 


(Incorporated 1868.) 





New York, and the cele- 
Vocal 
Class - singing. Concert and 

Address Chickering Hall, 
fork. 


Grand Conservatory 





Street, New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 





EDMUND 


correspondence, 
Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Chicago, 





NEUPERT, 
Piano Virtuoso, Open for Concert, Chamber Music 
ahd Musicale engagements. 
advanced pupils in the higher branches of piano- 
forte playing. Address 


Instruction given to 


nent masters and 


terms. Send for Annual Report. 





Steinway Hall. 





OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

46 West Twenty-Lhird St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director. 
Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 


tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 
rofessors of the land, at moderate 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
FOREIGN LANQUACES, 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
Open Day and Evening. 


bt 90 | per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$ 0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine 


of Music 














IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Our Correspondents, Contributors and Contemporaries will 
please take notice that the Office of the “ Musical Courier’? 
No. Fast 14th street, New York. 


25 


is located at 
MORE REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


HE editorial in our issue of January 24 on representative 
men has been pleasantly commented upon by many 


I 


members of the piano and organ trade, and we have there- 


fore been induced to continue this time in the same vein. 


Let us first take an imaginary trip toward the South and 


1 on a gentleman who, in the course of his business career, 


onstratec 


{that from avery small beginning, an im- 
be built up if energy, tact and indomitable 


per: We refer to 


Harry Sanders, of the well-known house of Sanders & Stay- 


trade can 


lements. 


everance are controling business « 
man, Baltimore, Md. Not many years ago, with a few Estey 
» laid the of 
lishment which is to-day one of the largest south of New 
York 


trade 


foundation an estab- 


organs ina small room, | 


art with a few Estey organs, this part of the 


than 


From a st 
has 


‘Ss per annum are shipped from the factory in Brattleboro 


ed such dimensions that more 1,20) 


assum 
orga 
to this firni. 


The piano business of the firm is also very extensive. Mr. 


shrewd and cautious business man, and has 


Sanders is a 
steered clear of errors; 
is known at home as a “ first-rate fellow.” 
T he re 1S a Man 


and 


n Philadelphia who has also been a worker, 
] 


is still as punctual and steady in his habits as he 
when his business could be conducte | within the space 


12x20 feet. This is Mr. Charles Blas 


Charles Bla 
the piano business a life study, and being practical in both 
mechanical and mercantile departments, his judgment has 


is only 


us & Sons, the Steinway agents. He has made 


generally been correct. It necessary to pay him a 


visit at his large and handsome warerooms on Chestnut 


street to ascertain how completely he controls even the 
smallest details of a business, the profits of which reach far 
uy He has erected an insti- 


tution which insures a permanency for his sons, 


into the thousands every year. 


rhe cheaper grade of pianos has brought large fortunes 


to their manufacturers. In some instances 


We call to mind 


It is only ten years ago since he began the 


some of the houses has been phenomenal. 
D. Pease. 
manufacture of pianos on his own account. 


now ( 
The beginning 
was ina 
been occupying one of the largest and most complete fac- 
tories on the west side. 
rhe 


knowledge of piano manufacturing. 


first reason of this success was Pease’s intimate 


to a fine point, made a piano which was worth the 


fully, and thus treated the trade fairly. He never 


hed into wild schemes, he kept his own counsels and 


forgot to mind his own business, even at the risk of not 


f other people’s business. 


lly, Pease is a quiet, unassuming gentleman, who, 


jough comparatively young, can take it as easy as many | 


ehr Brothers & Co., has lately attracted 
ially since the calamity of January 29, 

d up early in the morning to be told that 
ry was totally destroyed by fire. Notwithstanding 


Mr. Behr, 


» still flooding the ruins, was as calm as he 


this disaster, whom we met while 


tent of 


] 


ines wer 


is during the brightest days 1n his office. 

Fortitude and presence of mind under such circumstances 
indeed a test of character, and we are convinced that the 

1, will make itself felt 


With rare circumspection and 


after it gets fairly startec in the 


‘as much as it ever did. 
tion of such an accident asa fire, the firm kept 


i 


ates of its patterns and designs, and can continue at 


once on the same basis as formerly. 
At the earl 
tion the characteristics of other gentlemen well known in 


est opportunity we will take occasion to men- 





A DISPUTED COPYRIGHT ENTRY. 
NE of our 
Librarian of Congress for copyright entry the title and 


leading music publishers recently sent to the 


two complete copies of a collection of songs issued in one book. 
\ll the songs were original compositions, by a resident com- 


poser, and were issued for the first time in the book. The fee 


I 


remitted by the aforesaid publisher was 50 cents, the custom- 


ary fee for the entry of the title of a book and fifty cents for | 


he has a large personal following, and | 


was | 
of | 
head of the firm of } 


the success of | 


small rented place, and now for some years he has | 


He reduced the system | 


MUSICAL 


—— 


a certificate. The copyright formula had been repeated at 
the foot of the first page of each song. So far all was ac- 
cording to the usual requirements. 

The Librarian acknowledged the receipt of the title and 
fee, but he refused to enter the work unless an “ entry fee” 
was remitted for each song contained in the book. He for- 
warded a printed communication to the publisher, wherein 
was stated that “it has been uniformly held that for each 
change or variation, either of title or of substance ina publi- 
cation secured by copyright, a distinct entry should be made, 
in order to the protection of each variety issued.” At the 
same time, attention was called to sections 4,959 and 4,960 of 
the copyright law. We print them herewith. 

SEC. 4,959.—The proprietor of every copyright book or other 


article shall deliver at the office of the Librarian of Congress, or 





deposit in the mail addressed to the Librarian of Congress at 
Washington, D. C , within ten days after its publication, two com- 
| plete printed copies thereof, of the best edition issued, or descrip- 
tion or photograph of such article as hereinbefore required, and a 
copy of every subsequent edition wherein any substantial changes 

| shall be made. 
SEC. 4,960.—For every failure on the part of the proprietor of 
deposit in the mail, either of the pub- 
or photograph, required by Sections 
t shall be liable to 


| 
| any copyright to deliver, or 


lished copies, or descriptiv 
| 4,956 and 4,959, the proprietor of the copyri; 
a penalty of twenty-five dollars, to be recovered by the Librarian 
of Congress, in the name of the United States, in an action in the 
| nature of an action of debt, in any district court of the United 
| States within the jurisdiction of which the delinquent may reside 
or be found. 

The publisher herewith informed the Librarian of Congress 
| that his publication had been issued as a complete work in 
one book; also that it would be an open question whether a 
separate entry for each song would be required afterward, in 
case each number should be issued separately, provided that 
no alteration had been made in the work itself. He further- 
more pointed out to the Librarian of Congress that Section 
4,959 of the copyright law required the deposition of one ad- 
ditional copy of such works, in which a substantial change 
| had been made since the first copyright edition ; but that it 
| did not entail upon the publisher the payment of any addi- 
tional fees therefor. Neither was it manifest that any sec- 
| tion of the copyright law bound the publisher to pay a fee 

for each and every page of a work, if he (the publisher) chose 


| to repeat the copyright formula at the foot of each and every 
page of the book issued by him. 
| The publisher, as a last argument, further submitted to 
the Librarian that a musical composition is considered to be 
| the product of the composer’s mental labor, thought and 
skill, and was as such only entitled to a copyright. He (the 
| publisher) believed that the substantial change referred to in 
| Section 4,959 of the copyright law had reference only to a 
| substantial change in the construction or text of the work 
| itself, but had no reference whatever to any change made by 
| the publisher in the typographical get-up of the work, or to 
| the issuing of parts of the work after the complete work had 
This is the really important point 


once been copyrighted. 
at issue. 

The publisher, up to the present time, has not yet received 
the certificate of entry for his complete book, nor any reply 
| to his last communication, although some time has elapsed 

since it was written. There can be no doubt that the matter 
is of sufficient importance to deserve the earnest considera- 
tion and atteation of every publisher, because what affects 
one in the matter of copyrights affects all. It is, therefore, 
our desire that communications on the subject should be for- 
warded us from those who have had any experience in the 
matter or have any special knowledge bearing upon the sub- 
ject. All views forwarded us will be cheerfully printed in 
the COURIER, and from them may possibly be ascertained 
“ what is (really) uniformly held” and what is not. 





HE American News Company has refused to circulate 
T another paper devoted to music and the drama, on ac- 
| count of libelous articles contained in it. We cannot see 
| how the company can act otherwise. Newspapers that 
| abound in personalities and in abuse are continually subject 
to the law of libel, and the injured parties unhesitatingly de- 
mand redress from the news company. There is no “ gag- 
ging of the press” in the refusal of this company to expose 
itself to lawsuits and damages. It can get along prosper- 
ously by circulating only those journals whose tone and 
character are a guarantee of immunity from unnecessary 


difficulties. 





COMPARISON between the uprights made some years 
ago, when these instruments first became fashionable, 
and the uprights made now, easily demonstrates the great 
and rapid improvements that have taken place in piano 
manufacturing in this country in about a decade. 

The instruments made then, although acceptable in tone, 
appeared cumbersome and bulky; the uprights made to-day 
are designed gracefully and are ornaments as parlor furni- 
ture, many of the styles being made of costly woods and 





with artistic success. 
The American upright is by all odds the handsomest piano 


made at present. 


ERMAN manufacturers of small musical goods seem to 
G be beating English houses in Australia, because of the 
excessive discounts they are able to offer even to retail pur- 
chasers. Single violins, violin cases and concertinas are 
sold at wholesale prices by German firms, and what is more, 
profit is made on them. English goods are, no doubt, bet- 
ter made in some respects than German, but in Australia, 
as elsewhere, purchasers buy what is cheapest, without wait- 
ing to discover whether it is the best or not. The discounts 
on musical instruments in Europe have become remarkably 
large. Where will it end? 

= 

HE Music Publishers’ Association of England, are again 
4 earnestly discussing the possibility of establishing an inter- 
national copyright law between that country and Austria, 
Russia, Denmark, Holland, and other nations. The associa- 
tion has already determined to send a deputation to the Aus- 
trian Embassy urging the necessity and advisability of an 
international copyright between the two countries. The 
London and Provincial Music Trades Revtew says that the 
details of the scheme are now being settled. It is to be 
hoped that the executive government of this country will 
seriously consider any overtures relating to establishing an 
international copyright law between England and America 
that may be made by responsible parties of the mother coun- 
try. Such a law should have been in operation long ago. It 
would be mutually beneficial. 





Chattel Mortgages. 

We have always advised the trade to keep a sharp 
look-out on chattel mortgages. If they do not interest at one 
time they may at another. Some are always interesting, as wit- 
ness the following : 

Werk ENDING 
J. C. Freund, 25 Clinton place, R. Hoe & Co., presses.. 


DECEMBER 23, 1882. 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 27, 1883. 
J. C. Freund, 40 Seventh avenue, J. Mullins, furniture..... 
J. Schott, New York, music dealer, chattel mortgage..... 
Cramlett & Tompkins, Des Moines, chattel mortgage. ... 
C. W. McGinnis, New York, piano leg manufacturer, renewed chattel 


mortgage... 


Detroit Trade. 
The Whitney Organ Company begins operations 
It is intended that thirty 


with 100 men, about the roth inst. 
organs should be turned out per week. 

Geo. D. Newhall has opened a wareroom on Woodward avenue. 
He will control the sale of the Wilcox & White organ in Mich- 
igan. 

Charles Bobzin has entire charge of the sheet music and small 
instrument trade of C. J. Whitney. He has just received an in- 
voice of goods which will shori!y arrive from France and Germany. 

Roe Stephens Music Company have had a better trade this Janu- 
ary than in January, 1882. 


—It will interest the organ trade to know the exact distances 
United States Consul 
‘* The distance from 


from shipping points to New Zealand. 

Griffin, at Auckland, says in his report : 
Liverpool to Auckland by the Suez Canal is 12,706 miles ; by the 
Cape of Good Hope 14,703 miles ; by Cape Horn 12,057 miles. 
It will also be seen that the distance of Auckland from New York 
by the Suez Canal is 14,637 miles ; by the Cape of Good Hope 
14,505, and by Cape Horn 11,860; but by the Panama Canal it 
will be only 8,940; but even suppose the canal should not be 
built, the proximity of Auckland to the American ports give t 
advantages over those of any other city in the colonies.” The 
ports of entry in New Zealand are Auckland, Littleton, Wellington, 


and Dunedin. 
> 


—A. G. Clemmer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., are now the Weber 
agents, the transfer from Getze, the old agent, having taken place 
last week. We understand that Clemmer & Co. will move from 
the Thirteenth street corner to the warerooms on Chestnut street 


occupied by Getze. Mr. Clemmer is an excellent business man. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 

















becoming more extensively known. 





SOHMER & CO., PO 149 | to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 








Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading a artists. 

















Have the indorse- 














kept 
Old established and po eer 
new by enterprise @” 











—#§ ESTABLISHED 1871. &— 


aa ers PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ee —o> 


2 i CHURCH ORGANS 


Yi a 


ype pe og MENT iete , 


ah THE 
>> fill ith bi 





ia BRA | REP i 

rT 

| Iie >) ui Moline, Illinois. 

nts 
= rd 3: thew most complete establishment in the country. Conducted by 

graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 
ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority ot 
1] workmanship throughout. 
Testimonials furnished, on application, from the first Organists ir 


| ae! America. 


a Our Illustrated Catalogue will be 


WESER BROS., 


ent on application. 








Scarf with front, eanniatd January 9, 1883. 


PIANO COVER MAKERS 


- ARE — 


cutne! Not to Infringe. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. | 


FACTORY: 
553, 555 £557 W. 30th St., New York. 
N. B.—We manufacture our own Cases in Factory 
and therefore can safely recommend, 


F. CONNOR, 


The onlyCover 
for - U poignt 
7 Piano-F po 
cw whic hi is an or- 
nament and o ro 





for th 
as "i\PT A NOS. 
GRAND and 
UPRIGHT 
PIANO COVERS Factory 239 E. Forts -first St., 


NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 


be Felt Plus sh Cl oth 





mac a % o order. 
&@™ For designs and price-lists apply to Piano in America. call Send for Catalogue. 
rT F. ERAEMER, 


New York City. 


N. B.—Pianos not ship pik teians being thoroughly 








P. O. Bow 2920. Tuned and Regulated. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. 


NEYY ENGLAND 
| e 
Cabinet Organs 


ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS IN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS! 







Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other 


CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS. 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





































\ MERIDEN, CONN.U.S.A. 


WANE TRE \NDORSENENT OF ALL ARTISTS. 
\ANSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 
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A. HAMMACHER. 


‘A. HAMMACHER & CO., 
eeprom O-FORTE HARDWARE, 


A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


M== Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by anv other Manu- 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 
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Bogus Instruments. 
HE following communication has been sent to us 
by a gentleman who has made the above subject a study : 

‘‘ This country is not the only one afflicted with ‘* bogus” in- 
struments. No doubt America is a fertile garden wherein such 
weeds thrive, but Germany has commenced to feel the effects of 
what are called “‘ garret” manufacturers—a term for makers who 
have no factories. These firms—if such a term may be applied 
to them--make pianos to order at a very low cost, putting what- 
ever stencil upon them that may be desired. Well known and 
reputable manufacturers’ names are closely imitated, and are palmed 
off upon unsuspecting purchasers in the land of their birth, as 
well as exported to the English colonies—Australia especially. 

Not only are bogus ‘‘ pianos” and organs put upon the market, 
but even violins have come to figure in the list of ‘‘ bogus” in- 
struments. Several cases have been tried before the English 
courts in which the plaintiff has sued the defendant for selling 
him a violin of no particular value and doubtful parentage for a 
large sum of money. From these trials has been elicited the fact 
that to place ‘‘ false labels" on violins is a practice of far greater 
extent than was supposed. A defendant went so far as to admit 
that he had placed false labels on several violins he had sold, and 
offered as an excuse that people would not buy a violin which had 
not a well-known name attached thereto. This reason for fraudu- 
lent dealing will strike our readers as being especially original. 

The important question at issue has always been, and is now, 
how to put a stop to the trade in ‘‘ bogus” instruments? So far, 
all the methods proposed have been of no avail, because so long as 
ignorance exists, there will never be a lack of unscrupulous dealers 
Manufacturers, no doubt, often feel 


a 


to take advantage of it. 


disposed to prosecute those who imitate their stencil mark ; but of 


what avail to prosecute in one case and not in another ? 
Moreover, it is not only in the imitation of sterling manufac- 
turers’ names that all the evil of ‘‘ bogus” instruments lies. 
There are the numerous pianos and organs sold under various 
names—sometimes of world-renowned composers, and sometimes 
All these apparently different instruments 
are made by one or two firms. Altogether, the prevalence of 
‘** bogus ” instruments is as much to be regretted as the remedy is 
If this nefarious business had not presented 


of certain localities. 


hard to prescribe. 
great difficulties, something really effective would have been done 
ere this to wholly put an end to it. Reputable dealers and manu- 
facturers would welcome any means whereby the ‘‘ bogus” instru- 
Where is the 


ment transactions could be effectually squelched. 
remedy?” 


This question, like every other, has two sides. The ‘‘ bogus” 


instrument should be exposed and the trade therein discouraged ; 
but it must first be decided to what instruments this term must be 
applied. Interesting business disclosures could be made in re- 
spect to the system that prevails with many large dealers who have 
their names stenciled on instruments which are made in New York 
and shipped to them. 

A large Western dealer recently defended the system by present- 
ing to us the following facts in relation to his own business, and 
we must say that he assumes a position which is practically im- 
pregnable. 

He tells us that some twelve or fifteen years ago he made ar- 
rangements with a large Eastern house of excellent reputation, to 
push its pianos in the West and Northwest. At that time, al- 
though its name was known, the house did not do any extensive 
in that section, 
the Eastern house and sold its pianos in large quantities through- 


trade This dealer built up a large business for 
out a prosperous country such as Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, Gradually the manufacturer began to raise the prices. 
At first the agent was asked to pay ten dollars more per instru- 
ment, and as soon as he had the pianos well established the rates 
were increased by advances of twenty, thirty and more dollars per 
instrument until he had to pay such figures that there was nothing 
left for him. 

Yet there were dealers in his city anxious to get the agency. 
Matters reached a climax when he insisted on a definite arrange- 
ment which was to guarantee him the future prices. The Eastern 
house refused, and simply transferred its agency to another firm. 

‘This was a lesson for me,” said the dealer, ‘‘ which, although 
dangerously costly, taught me to introduce a different system. I 
It 
sonal energy and my reputation which sold those pianos, and now 
And so it turned out. 


put my name on the pianos I bought after that. was my per- 
the same elements will sell these pianos.” 
He has now been selling immense quantities of pianos with his 
name on for many years, and feels himself free from any recurrence 
of the old order of things. 

Now, what kind of a pleacan be brought against an aggra- 
vated case like this and others that we know of? It cannot be de- 
nied that the dealer must protect himself, for if he did not, the 
manufacturers would not be protected. 

rhe Eastern house in this instance, although represented by a 
large dealer in the same city, has not done as much business with 
him as it did with its former agent. 

It is asked, Where is the remedy? ‘To answer that would lead 
to a discussion of important questions which involve the whole 
system of business now prevailing in the music trade of this 
country. 

If perfect good faith prevails on both sides, such cases would 
be rare, and then the ‘* bogus” piano could not flourish. But 
when a large dealer is in constant anxiety and never can feel as- 
sured of his position, as in the instance just cited, he necessarily 
must protect himself. The piano he is now selling with his name 
stenciled on, was forced upon him by the action of the Eastern 
manufacturer. 
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Beatty Organs. 
ON. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, (N. G.), 
has a perfect right to run his business just as he pleases. In 
this land of liberty, he is not harrassed by any disgusting legal 
methods such as prevail in tyrant-ridden countries, and which 
could make him amendable to the code if he did business as he 
does here. Here his aspirations both political and commercial 
can be gratified, and besides being the Mayor of that flourishing 
manufacturing centre, which (according to his map) is the radiat- 
ing point of thousands, nay, millions of miles of railroads, and 
which can be reached from New York and Philadelphia and 
Hoboken in much less time than from San Francisco or Hong- 
Kong, he can also bear the proud distinction of manufacturing 
the ‘‘ Beethoven” Organ, which as per his very latest advertise- 
ment, is ‘‘ equal to fourteen ordinary organs combined.” 

A man who has succeeded in perfecting the art of organ build- 
ing to such a degree, and has in addition to this attached such 
important inventions as the ‘‘ treble upright bellows,” the ‘‘ nickel- 
plated pedal plates” and the ‘‘golden tongue reeds” to his in- 
strument, is destined to reach a still higher eminence than the 
mayoralty of Washington, (N. G.) 

Such a man is unquestionably impelled by humanitarian motives 
to sell as he announces a $125 organ for $79. He should, how- 
ever, extend his ‘‘ special limited offer” beyond ten days and give 
some other miserable purchasers achance. There are lots of peo- 
ple groping around in darkness on this mundane sphere, who 
would be musically, at least, enlightened if they could lay their 
hands on -Daniel or on one of those ‘‘ Beethoven’s,” with a “ right 
duplex damper” and a ‘‘coupler harmonique” (mind you, 
doubles the power), backed up by an ‘‘ automatic valve stop,” 
powerful enough, we suppose, to restore hearing to a dozen deaf- 
and-dumb and blind asylums in less time than it takes a Beatty 
organ to.reach a purchaser after he has remitted $79 and a $46 
coupon to Washington (N. G.). 

We do not know of another organ manufacturer in this country 
or Kamtchatka whose liberality would ever induce him to put so 
many stops to an organ with such a few sets of reeds, as the Hon. 
Beatty, mayor of Washington, (N. G.), puts on to his organs. 

Why, the recklessness of this proceeding is appalling. Twenty- 
seven stops! Fourteen distinct combinations! And a lamp-stand 
thrown in! The lumber used to make these many stops is suf- 
ficient to build a house large enough to hold all the gas Hon. 
Beatty uses in business, and heaven knows he uses an immense 
quantity ! as anyone can convince himself by paying a visit to 
Washington, (N. G.). 


CEORCE STECK & CO’S “LIT- 
TLE GIANT.” 


> 
of a Difficult Problem in 


Manufacture. 

George Steck & Co.'s Latest Style of Upright-A 
Small Instrument, containing all the 
Important Features of a Large- 
sized Upright. 





Solution Piano 


INCE last May Mr. George Steck has been experi- 
menting on small-sized upright pianos, which he determined 
should contain all the requisites of a piano, and which should be 
so constructed that it could take the place of large instruments in 
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musical households where room is required for other purposes. 
The present difficulty of handling large-sized pianos and getting 
them into upper floors of flats and small dwellings, was to be 
completely obviated when this new piano was introduced. 

The results of these experiments can now be seen in the ware- 
rooms of the firm, No. 11 East Fourteenth street, in the shape of 
several uprights of the usual width of 5 feet, thus insuring 7% 
octaves, but at the same time only 3 feet 7 inches high and 1 foot 
8 inches deep. These small figures undoubtedly will surprise 
our readers, but there is still more surprise in store for them when 
they hear the power and volume of tone produced. This small 
instrument contains Steck’s patented iron plate, and in its con- 
struction the same principles prevail that have made the large- 
sized uprights a complete success. 

In the construction of the scale Mr. Steck has again given evi- 
dence of his scientific ability as a piano builder, for in it lies the 
whole secret of the success of this new style. 

The bass is powerful and possesses a refined quality of sonorous 
tone, while the treble is very brilliant. The sostenuto pedal ena- 
bles the player to demonstrate the singing qualities of this piano, 
the same being remarkably effective. Throughout the whole scaie 
the tone and touch are perfectly even, giving the utmost satisfac- 
tion to the trained pianist. In every respect, except its size, this 
piano resembles the usual uprights. 

There is no question that, after its introduction, this piano will 








prove to be a real boon to such families and persons who have but 
a limited space at their disposal or who reside in such houses 
where access with large pieces of furniture is difficult and uncom- 
fortable. 

A hidden desk is placed in the piano, which is attached to the 
inside of the front board, and which is put before the player, 
and subsequently replaced in its position in the interior, without 
an effort. This desk is an ingenious device. 








* Trade Notes. 

—Dippel & Schmidt, the action makers, are still very busy. 

—The Wilson Stool Company is now located at No. 8 West 
Eleventh street. 

—A. M. Perkins, of the New York Piano Company, Montreal, 
Can., died on January 29. 

—A patent has been issued to E. B. Greene and C. J. Emerson, 
Jr., Westfield, Mass., for a metronome. 

—The newly-fitted offices of the Sterling Organ Company and 
McEwen & Co., No. g West Fourteenth street, are handsome 
and cozy. 

—We acknowledge the receipt of a handsome display card from 
C. Kurtzmann, Buffalo, N. Y., which will help to adorn our 
office. 

—We hereby acknowledge the receipt of an illustrated circular 
from the Wilcox and White Organ Company. The illustration of 
the ash case is very successful. 

—Peek & Sons’ pianos will hereafter be sold by Cory Brothers, 
Providence, R. I.; C. H. Champlin, Boston, Mass., and the 
Smith American Organ Company, Kansas City branch. 

—Ramos & Moses, Richmond, Va., have received several 
orders on the strength of the tribute of Princess Louise to the 
Knabe Piano. Who will say that testimonials have no value ? 

—Edward Parro has been arrested and his bail fixed at $3,000 
in a civil suit brought against him by Charles F. and George H. 
Chickering to recover $3,173.32, which sum they allege he em- 
bezzled while acting as their collector. 

—Conn’s brass band instrument manufactory in Elkart, Ind., 
was damaged by fire on January 29. A small fire damaged some 
of the stock in Richard Ranft’s establishment. George S. 
Wheeler's music store, Nashua, N. H., was destroyed by fire. 

—Mr. Rufus Blake, of the Sterling Organ Company, is under 
the impression that the organ trade will revive fully after this 
month. He says that the stocks of the retailers are gradually be- 
ing absorbed and by March business will again be as active as 
ever. 


—Young Bechstein, son of the celebrated Berlin piano manu- 
facturer, recently informed us of an idea that was original with him. 
In order to be driven out of bed early in the morning, he sets 
his watch back a half hour and keeps it soat all times. We knew 
he was healthy and wealthy and now we know he is also wise. 

—The Hamilton estate will erect a double factory building on 
the lots of the burned factory of Behr Brothers & Co., corner of 
Eleventh avenue and Twenty-ninth street. The two buildings 
will not have any communication between each other. The 
buildings will be completed by May 1. In the meantime, the 
firm will build pianos in a temporary factory located at the corner 
of Hester and Elizabeth streets. 

—T. F. Kraemer has leased part of the premises No. 103 EF. 
Fourteenth street, and will open a wareroom for the sale of piano 
covers, music-stools and music stands, about May 1. This will 
be the first establishment of the kind where an assortment of the 
above-named articles will be found in all grades and varieties and 
| to suit all kinds of taste. There has been room for a business 
| where artistic covers and desks and stands are on sale. Especially 
in the section of the city where this establishment will be located. 





--We append the list of policies held by the Smith American 
Organ Company. The fire on the morning of January 24 was 
| the first that has occurred in the building occupied by the com- 
| pany for the last twenty odd years: 
Building.—Mercantile Marine, Boston, $2,500; Commercial Union, London, 
$5,000; Washington, Boston, $3,000; Manufacturers’, Boston, $2,500; Union, 
Philadelphia, $2,500; Neptune, Boston, $2,500; Shoe and Leather, Boston, 
$5,000; Eliot, Boston, $2,500; Franklin, $2,509; Firemen’s, Boston, $3,000 ; 
Firemen's Fund, San Francisco, $2,000; Albany, $2,500; Prescott, Boston, 
$2,500; Fire Insurance Association, England, $2,000, 

Machinery.—Fire Association, Philadelphia, $1,000; Standard, London, 
$833.33; British American Assurance, Toronto, $833.33; Meriden, 500; 
Rochester German, $416.66; Merchants’, New York, $416.66; Star, $833.50 ; 
Providence, Washington, $833.33 ; Royal, Liverpool, $4,488 ; Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Philadelphia, $1,088 ; London and Lancashire, Liv- 
erpool, $4,500; Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, $608 ; American, Philadelphia, 
$716 ; Phoenix, London, $304 ; Merchants’, Providence, $500. 

Stock.—Fire Association of Philadelphia, $2,000; Standard, London, 
$1,666.66 ; British America Assurance, Toronto, $1,666.66 ; Meriden, $1,000 ; 
Rochester German, $833.33; Merchants’, New York, $833.33; Star, New 
York, $1,666.50; Providence, Washington, $1,666.66; Royal, Liverpool, 
$6,412; Insurance Company of North America, $6,412; London and Lan- 
cashire, $2,800; Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, $4,392 ; American, Philadelphia, 
$3,788 ; Pheenix, London, $2,196 ; Security, New Haven, $1,000 ; Merchants’, 
Providence, $1,000. 

Totals.—Building, $40,000; machinery, $17,870; stock, $39,333; entire 
amount, $97,203. 

—The International Exhibition at Amsterdam, which is to be 
held this year, promises to be a very considerable affair. Holland 
has awakened from the lethargy with which the project was first 
regarded, and great preparations are being already made for the 
reception of the many thousands of expected visitors. A thousand 
Dutch firms have already entered their names as exhibitors, and 
demand 8,000 square yards of space. Belgium surpasses this 
figure. Germany is sending a large number of exhibits, including 
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those of the house of Keune. England i is said t to be fairly repre - 
sented.— The Australasian, 

—Wn. G. Fischer, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
large order for Carpenter organs. 





has recently given a 


—A. S. D. Demorest, of Hackensack, has taken the agency of 
the Baus pianos and the Ithaca Organs. 

—Bird's-eye maple is used for firewood in Michigan, and sold 
for $160 a thousand in Liverpool. 

—lIvory is getting scarce and very dear, and it is again pre- 
dicted that the elephant will become an extinct animal if stringent 
measures are not adopted for his protection. 

—Certain kinds of wood, of great durability when used alone, 
have, when joined together, a very destructive influence upon each 
other. If cypress is joined to walnut, or if cedar is joined to 
cypress, decay is induced in both woods, which ceases, however, as 
soon as they are separated. 
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en" G Hlerrdegion & Co. have rented a lenge factory on 
Forty-first street, between Ninth and Tenthavenues. The build- 
ing is 100 feet front by 50 feet deep, with five floors. The firm 
will take possession in a few weeks, as soon as the premises can 
be prepared. 


—Stultz & Bauer have leased the building now occupied by E. 
G. Harrington & Co., and will occupy the same as soon as the 
latter firm moves. 


—Mr. Sohmer has been in Boston to attend the Carri Brothers’ 
concert, where a Sohmer Grand was used, and at the same time to 
take a business survey of the field. 

—The bankruptcy case of James A. Waddington, music teacher, 


Boston, Mass., was closed in the insolvency court on the Ist inst. 


—Mr. A. Nordheimer, of A. 
was in the city this week, and left for home last night. 


& S. Nordheimer, Toronto, Can., 
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—W. F, Tway iene to visit the Clough & Warren Crane 
Company, Detroit, in a few weeks. 

—A patent has been granted to Oliver H. Arno, Wilmington, 
Del., assignor to the American Automatic Organ Company, Bos- 
ton, on a mechanical musical instrument. 


—Freight was sold to pay charges, and the owner sued 
for the value of the goods on the ground that it had not 
been properly advertised, but had been sold to a favorite of the 
Good faith and reasonable diligence 


of the nature and 


carrier. The court said: ‘ 
must be shown to ascertain and 
character of the freight, so that the best sale possible may be 
made. If it is sold to some favorite of the carrier, no proper 
notice having been given, at a nominal price, damages for the 
A carrier has no right, nor 


give notice 


value of the goods can be recovered. 
is he bound, to examine the contents of barrels before advertising 
them for sale to pay the freight due thereon.” 
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— AND — 
SCHOOL USE. SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. CHAPEL USE. 
) Catalogues cheerfully mailed on application Gestiinmatcined solicited. 
AA 
—" = —_—— 3) 
is There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific Bad printing is an abuse of art. It condemns the printer a co 
in its results, as the art of printing. al and works injury to him who accepts it. ye fe) 
gi . . eet 
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gy / 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypn KY In TERNATIONAL 
Merit ; also Second Degree of Merit. 

MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals, 
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EXxuiBiTION, 1879-1880—First and Special Degree of 
1880-1881—F our First Orders of Merit, 


ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL CoTtTon Exposition, 1881 


Books accurately translated and printed in English, French German, Spanish or Portuguese, 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


Medals, Highest Awards, 
exOGin9 


Highest Award. 
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— ** AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -«-— 


ADELAIDE ExuisiTion, 1881:—Two Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 
two Gold and two Silver Medals. 

Cincinnati InpustRIAL Exposition, 1881:—Highest Award, 

Cincinnati InpustrRiAL Exposition, 1882—Highest Award, 

New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1882—One Gold and three Silver 


ip FINE CATALOGUE PRINTING A SPECIALTY, j~ 


HE importance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c.,cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 
products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little 
little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well p-inted catalogue, artistic in all of its details. 

Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of a fully equipped office. 

Estimates furnished for good work, from a small circular to the finest } 
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The Lockwood Press is noted for its first- 
Circulars, Catalogues or 
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The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., 
an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, No. 74 Duane Street, New York. 
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NEW YORK. 





HE BRIGGS PIANOS are manufactured 
in the most thorough manner, and are B E B A K ER 
offered at as Low Prices as will insure a . . 


ie ly good instrumen All our Pianos are | 
a aoe Upright Piano. 


fully warrauted for five years. 


C.C. BRICCS &CO. THE BEST PIANO FOR DEAL“RS TO HANDLE. 


Warerooms and Factory, 486 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


1125 Washington Stre t, Boston, Mass. wnM SCHAE FFE R 
- 9 


New York Warerooms: 26 W. 23d Street. MANUFACTURER OF FIN ce Pew 


al : p 
‘Square and Upright Pianos, MNO Be ae at OS Veins en 
1. IN Hs FR 524 and 526 W. 43d ST., NEW YORK. eel NALD Sf Sr BA ni Ay oe a vor porman MUS 
PIANOFORTES, | ©. REINWARTH, ONE TO THREE (gimme Alan te. 6: $22. ‘ 


SQUARE ana UPRIGET.| MANUALS; 


ne /PIANO-FORTE STRINGS, ooh ANUALS: MRIS BM sre 
JOHN F HUNR, 55 W. 42uSTREE, NEW YORK, | —_1#4 #2040 se now ror we ee) ate 


NEW CORNET FOR SALE. ( , eee oir “ate 
BG 0.9 0BELL, | ree Se pe parca 
Chure h il ( Jhapel JOHN H. HESSMAN, Ae R mdi 


ORGANS KINDLINC WOOD YARD, 
| 174, 176.178, 180 and 182 Bank St..N. Y.. 


(NEAR NORTH RIVER.) 





























cription, with all Modern Improvements, 


their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo. | 
een Manuals and Pneumatic SEND FOR PRICE.LIST. 
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r Action Physicians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-rooms. | 








40, & 409 West For scond Street, 
0.86 we worky-sovem ~— A WEE ~" oe 2 a as ng -_ »easily made. Costly | 
NEw Work. outfit free. , Augusta, Maine 


GUILD PIANOS 
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Nearly 17,000 now in use. a“ 


The Best wieaman Instrument ever NE ona ee ORGAN & PIAN 0 co 


offered to the Trade and Public. MASON & FAN NEW YORKA4G E 14 Sr. CHICAGO. 149 Wagasu Ave 


WRITE FOR PRICES TO 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO, EDWARD SCHUBERT & C0, onow'stune, NEW YORK. 


682 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 

















Say} the sweete st-toned Piano I ever heard.”’— From 
‘ 7, th ulor oO, ‘ebrat, 

“fart ris a gin Sas SE SF ee eer All the Lates* Publications. Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 

Are famous ri o'r great nicety and durab ty of work- | Leipsic; C. F. PETERS, Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU- 


shi df tone « | 
SO? SHE Se Cone qaeemen. are BERTH & CO., Leipsic (Fdition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL 














“We recommend as being in every respect reliable 
and satis dec to wy.’’—Oliver Ditson & Co, Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc. etc. eeieenens sent free upon application, 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
| | Abt, Paulus, ‘litiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 436 Washington Street, Boston; 20 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1115 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


AUGUSTUS BAUS, !xorortes AUGUSTUS BAUS 


The Wonderful Duplex Piano, The Greatest Invention of the Age. . 
Correspondence Solicited. Agents wanted Everywhere. WAREROOMS s 26 West 23d St., New York. 


CARPENTER: ORGANS": on 


FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. ALE 
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E.G. HARRINGTON «& CO. 3c3"3 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 


Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, S qu ar es - Op rig ht P ianofo rte S» 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 1701, 703, 705 and 707 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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FORT WAYNE ORGAN Co. FORT WAYNE. Ind. 











GABLER 





Nov., 1875, and my Upi 


——ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar 
prigns have my patent metallic act 
May, ” 1877, apd March, 1878), which has caused them to be pr 


ement, patented July, 1872, aud 


action frame, cast by ape ean oom 








— 4#THE BEST PIANOS MANUPACTURED.+—_— 
Factory and Warerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Stree+, New York. 








. CABLE & SONS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


Factory, 213 to 221 W. 36th Street, New York. 
Ga Spectat Casu Prices, 





QUINBY BROTHERS, 


BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS, 


(Round, Flat and Piston Valves,) 


Circular and 


particulars send 
Price Lists. 


for 





For 


No. 62 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 
Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 
The very best made in ong respect. 
A specialty made of ‘feniting ‘the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


T. L. WATERS, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Pianos and Organs, 


14 East 14th Street, New York. 





3" Agents wanted. Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 


BOSTON 
Musical Instrument Manufactory. 





G@™ Send for Cata” 


logue and Price List. 





BAND INSTRUMENTS, 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Successor to WM. M. WILSON, 


{Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Church, Chapel and Parlor 
Pipe Organs 


260 & 262 WEST 26th STREET, 


Near Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK. 











$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $s outfit 
free. Address H. Hatcetr& Co., Portland, Maine. 





ESTABLISHED 186864. 





DIPPEL & 


SCHMIDT, 


— Manufacturers of — 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano-Forte Actions, 


92, 94 & 96 CLINTON STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





NEW STYLES 
_|FOR 1882! 
Novel ! Original! Superb! 
STERLING ORGAN COMP’Y, 


Wamse 2s, CONN. U. S&S. A. 


Sire WJ. BPC, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 








Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 











—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-—%«— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


No. 592 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


PEEK SQUARE. UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Highest Grade of Excellence, Lowest Possible Prices, 
Dealers will find it to their interest to get our prices and fully Illustrated Catalogue. 


PEEK & SON, 124 West 35th Street, New York. 


McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 


Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 























ium MARTIN GUITARS ew mui 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





ws NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a@ 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Mr. 


Madame De GONI, 
| Mr. 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 


| Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


and many others 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the Unitea States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 








BAY STATE ORGAN oa at itt 1 


DO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH 
THE MANUFACTURERS, 





C. B. HUNT & CO., 





101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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gr T E T N WA Y THE WORLD-RENOWNEP 
ams am ome NAY EM 


ES PIANOS. eS "PIANO-FORTES | 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts of 
Sel 


of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


























the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 


———_ — 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &c. 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. i 
WM. H. SHERWOOD, 


* 
—a—_—___— ° | LOUIS MAAS, EDMUND NEUPERT, 
CARLYLE PETERSILEA, CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, GUSTAVE SATTER, 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, FRANK GILDER, | CHARLES KUNKEL, CALIXA LAVALLEE, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. S. LIEBLING, | HENRIETTA MAURER, EDWARD B. PERRY. 








He 
2S WY ARERR. SS > OSS 


BAN Ai OK FoR A Mammal Wen ASTER TONG TSAO. |W) 611 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 


BER BROS. & GO 


og emcees" Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos | "sssss" 


—GRAND:+— 
SQUARE @6 UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 


Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 























BUFFALO. N. Y. 








. First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


7 SG - 
Ge Gold Medal at the Gold Medal at the 
ee | World's Fair, Vienna, World’s Fair, Vienna, . 
y/ 1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, , SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘** For greatest power, pleasing and f ble quality of tone, pliable action and solid a novelty o! construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three - i 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth & I 1th Aves. WAREROOMS. No. 11 E. 14th St.. New York. 


BEHNING rand, Square gh BE HNN 


—-< With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board. ¢— 


W arerooms, 15 East 14th Street, and 129 Hast 125th Street, New York. 


STULTZ & BAUER®<="Upright an Square Pianos, 


4.008 for Catalogue 


Factory and VWarerooms, 163 Bleecker Street New York. and Price List 


CHRISTIE PD] A NOS! "HAVE NO STE = 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE, The Trade Invited to Test 


























Unsurpassed in quality ; attractive in price, 


CHRISTIE & SON. 209 to 223 West Thirty -Sixth Street, NEW YORK. vunliy and Price. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 


STERLING ORGAN COMPANY, Lust 9 


| Manufactory and Warerooms, | 
Wo. 9 Wrest Fourteenth Street. | 
E. H. McEWEN & CO., Managers. ° RICHMOND, INDIANA. Pa 


~ LOCKWOOD PRESS. 74 Duane Street, New York. 




















